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For “The Friend ” 
Memoir of Hannah Marsh. 
BY HER DAUGHTER, PRISCILLA PITT. 

She was the daughter of Samuel and Ann 
Lucas, Corn-dealers in Warwick St., London ; 
the former died in the prime of life ; the latter 
at the age of 75. My mother often told me 
how deeply she honored her parents, and how 
it would have grieved her to cause them pain ; 
how her father used to collect his children, 
and make them sit quietly on the sofa, when 
dressed for meeting, before it was time to start; 
how they sent her to Ackworth School for 
two years, at the age of eight, with an older 
brother and sister ; and it seemed to her that 
the vast number of children collected there, 
was as marbles shaken together in a bag, 
good, bad and indifferent, and how she en- 
deavored to choose out one or two good girls 
as her particular companions. She gained 
the love of ber teachers, there, as well as at a 
Friends’ school at Tottenham, afterwards. 

It was her pleasure to obey her parents 
when young, and to her latest days she re- 
tained a dutiful remembrance of them. When 
with her father in his office, she got up on bis 
high stool and wrote imprompu these lines— 

Teach me Thy will alone to seek, 
And strength it to perform. 
Thou wilt in judgment guide the meek, 
And shield him from the storm ; 
Tis Thine the fainting heart to cheer, 
The drooping soul to raise— 
From sorrow’s eye to wipe the tear, 
And tune the soul to praise. 
And she was favored to feel earnest aspirations 
to understand fully what that Grace is which 
she so frequently heard spoken of. 

One of her aunts marrying out of the So- 
ciety, she used to visit her. Her husband 
was quite a fashionable man, and their daugh- 
ter played on the piano; so that Hannah in- 
dulged herself in sitting to listen, and adopted 
the plural language to ber uncle and cousin ; 
but after a time had to take up the cross and 
speak the plain language to all. Her uncle 
Was angry at first, and said: “ What has come 
to Hannah?” One day she was chatting with 
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In 1816 she was sent to accompany her 
eldest sister, who was unwell, for the benefit 
of the Bath and Cheltenham waters. It was 
in Bath Meeting she first spoke in the minis- 
try. One day at Cheltenham she went as 
usual to the mid-week meeting, and sat down, 
but no one else came. She queried with her- 
self, should she go back? when she felt this 
answer, “ Whom do we come to meet? God. 
Then why should I go back?” And she not 
only sat the usual length of time, but so en- 
joyed it, she sat longer. Afterwards she called 
on one or two of the Friends and admonished 
them. This same beloved sister afterwards 
met with a very serious accident, and Hannah 
nursed her with great assiduity, and after that 
their aunt had a long and very serious illness, 
and Hannah nursed her for many weeks with 
unremitting fidelity, being peculiarly gifted 
for that office; but it laid the foundation, as 
she believed, of delicacy in her own constita- 
tion for the greatest part of her future years, 
being an undue strain on so young a person. 

She had heard talk of the danger of thunder 
and lightning, and had imbibed such a dread 
that it was real suffering to her. One night 
after she was in bed, there was a great storm, 
and she removed her watch with its steel 
chain from under the pillow, and placed it on 
the drawers, and laid down again; when it 
was impressed upon her mind that by so 
doing she bad taken her life into her own 
hands, and she had no peace till she had 
tremblingly replaced it under the pillow ; and 
for that act of faith she was rewarded, for 
from that time the fear of storms was entirely 
taken away. When she became a mother, she 
would never allow her children to be intimi- 
dated needlessly, that they might be spared 
the suffering she had had. She was one day 
working at embroidery, and Thomas Shillitoe 
being there, remarked, “ What! Hannah, mak- 
ing holes to sow them up again.” She took 
the reproof, and did no more. 

In 1819, 4th mo. 13th, at the age of twenty- 
eight years and eight months, she was united 
in marriage to John Finch Marsh, with whom 
she had played when a child. Leaving Tot- 
tenham for a business house in Whitechapel, 
London, the parlor behind the shop having 
only a skylight-window, she would often rise 
at five in the morning, and opening an upper 
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her in a heat, but wait till she felt she could 
speak coolly and profitably. 

Her first child was a remarkably sweet little 
girl, Rachel. This darling was called away 
after about two weeks’ illress, during my 
father’s first journey in the ministry. Mother 
in her deep grief found resignation in the 
thought that the child was beyond the reach 
of suffering. She used to say, ‘‘ You should 
never let children see you ruffled, nor yet say 
before them, ‘I can’t get them to do it,’ nor 
speak loud and harshly to them, nor yet ask 
children at meals what they will have; give 
them what you think proper for them, and 
not pamper their appetites, nor make a talk 
about their dress, not allowing a nursemaid to 
tell them this or that is pretty, to make them 
vain—dear pretty little innocent children re- 
quire no setting off.” 

After Rachel’s death, Hannah was born, 
then Lucy, who died at the age of five months. 
Then Priscilla was born, being six years 
youngerthan Hannah. These two only grew 
up. Hannah died in 1859, in her 37th year. 
When mother entered her sick room, a feeling 
overspread her mind concerning her beloved 
daughter, “She does not belong to me ;” which 
was a preparation for the solemn event. 

My mother’s care and solicitude for her chil- 
dren’s welfare—their better part and the out- 
ward—never flagged. She used to say, “ Any 
one can clean the house, bat it’s of the greatest 
importance to have suitable persons to look 
after the children. The children should be 
the first consideration.” This concern was 
evinced by her letters to me while at school, 
and that school was selected as one where I 
should be under the most guarded care. My 
governess sometimes asked permission to read 
them to my_ schoolfellows, because of the 
valuable advice they contained. 

Our parents were careful to guard us from 
intimate association with those not of similar 
persuasion, that we might be spared the suf- 
fering it had cost her to lay down what she 
had improperly taken up with. She kept up 
a constant jealousy in her mind against things 
that might tend her children’s injury, being 
willing to risk the loss of our affection, but 
it returned upon her four-fold. She used to 
say, ‘‘ Having the care of children is calculated 
to make us watchful over our own spirits and 


window in the house, enjoy the sweet air of|conduct, that we may not say or do things 


the morning before it was spoiled by smoky 
chimnies. My father had a little before taken 
the drapery business of John and Isabel Kitch- 
ing, valuable Friends, who moved away to 
Stamford Hill, but came in on First days to 
attend their old meeting at Devonshire House, 
and regularly dined at Whitechapel; and 


some young friends upon the impropriety of|from Isabel she learned many instructive les- 


putting thee for thou in the nominative, and 
they all agreed to speak it properly, but soon 
Hannah felt it very awkward, and she was 


shown she must wait for a higher motive, | presence of another. 


sons,—one was to be particular to be as neat 
in her dress after marriage as before; and an- 
other was, never to reprove one servant in the 
hese things my mother 


improper for them to copy.” She used to say 
to us, ‘It would be well to try and behave, 
when no strangers are present, as nicely as if 
such and such Friends were here, and not do 
things we should be ashamed for our best 
friends to see.” 

Her frequent poor health and sharp severe 
attacks of headache, were patiently borne, 
under the belief it was for her good, and feel- 
ing it did help her to “sit loose” from transi- 
tory things. An aged friend in Croydon, who 
lived in apartments, on whom mother occa- 


than that it was grammatical, to havestrength|always observed; also when a servant gave|sionally called, used to ask her questions on 


to carry it out—which in due time she did.|ber cause of vexation, she would not speak to|the news of the day. Mother had to tell her 
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she did not enter into those matters, and that 
it was commonly said of her when young, 
“Tt’s no use to ask Hannah anything about 
such matters,” (politics, &.) This friend, 
when near her end, was anxious lest she was 
not prepared, and glad to see mother, who 
endeavored to administer to her spiritual con- 
dition. 
(To be continued.) 
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For “The Friend.” 
The Senecas and the Valley of the Genesee. 


(Continued from page 243.) 

Though the origin of the word Seneca or 
Seneka is still in controversy, we doubt not 
that the Seneca nation was so named by the 
early Dutch settlers of New Amsterdam (New 
York) from the Genesee river, which was 
early written by the Jesuits, Chenussio, and 
which by an easy corruption into the harsher 
language of the Hollanders became Seneca. 
By themselves the nation was known as Nun- 
do-wah-o-no, or the people of the great hill, 
from a tradition that they sprang from an) 
early tribe settled on a bill near the head of| 
Canandaigua lake. They were first known 
to the whites as part of the Five-nations, and 
have a history earlier than the League of the 
Iroquois, and were probably derived from the | 
ancient Hurons, from the region north of the 
rreat lakes. 

The Iroquois or people of the Long-house, 
embraced the Mohawks, Oneidas, Onondagos, 
Cayugas and Senecas, and their league was| 
formed as early as about 1450. The Tusca- 
roras were afterwards admitted, when they 
became known as the Six-nations. Their ter- 
ritories extended from the Hudson to the} 
Genesee. Legend says that this League was| 
advised by Hiawatha, in order more effectu-| 


ally to oppose the invasions of their northern | 


enemies. His great mission having been ac- 
complished, Hiawatha is said to have gone 
down to the water, seated himselfin his mystic 
canoe, and to the cadence of music from an 


| 





cils, or whose burning words hurried the 
braves to the warpath. 

No trait of the lroquois is more to be com- 
mended than the regard they paid to woman. 
The sex was often represented in the Council 
by orators, known as Squaw’s Men, and Red 
Jacket himself won reputation’in that capa- 
city. The Indian women could thus oppose 
a war, or aid in bringing about a peace. In 
the sale of land they claimed a special right 
to interfere, for they urged that “land be- 
longs to the warriors who defend and the 
women who till it,” an argument that could 
not be justly urged by the most strenuous de- 
fenders of “ woman’s rights” in any commu- 
nity of civilized men, though deeper drawn 
motives long since led to legalized regard for 
the wishes of those who are most deeply in- 
terested in the alienation of land. Our framers 
of constitutions might draw a lesson from the 
Iroquois in their respect to the wishes of wo 
men in questions of war and peace, and though 
she bas undoubtedly been the inspiring cause 
or motive for many bloody and long continued 
contests, she has not in any community deem- 


ling itself civilized, been permitted to sit in 
‘Council and give a vote upon a question of 


such vital interest to herself and her children. 

This high regard for woman was not pecn- 
liar to the Iroquois. Their hereditary ene- 
mies, the Kah-kwas, who ruled west of the 
Genesee to the Lakes for ages, were at one 
time governed by a female chief, named Ya- 
go-we-ne-a, in whose keeping was the symbolic 
house of peace. She received chiefs of the 
tribes, formed treaties, and made alliances, and 
the fiercest strife was hushed in her presence. 
Tradition concedes to her much wisdom, and 
thatshe long enjoyed peculiar influence which, 
however, ina moment of passion she forfeited. 
Two Senecas, while smoking the pipe of peace 


York at about thirty-five hundred, of whom 
nearly one-half reside upon the Cattaraugug 
reservation—many have been removed West 
of the Mississippi. In 1865 they reported 
over 1100 children between the ages of § 
and 21 years, They receive annually about 
$14,700 from the General Government, and 
$500 from the State of New York; also a 
share in the common school moneys, 600 of 
their children being regular attendants at 
school. Their reservation comprises 21,689 
acres of land, mostly under improvement, 
situated on both sides of Cattaraugus creek, 
in the county of that name, and in Erie and 
Chautauqua counties, New York. Many of 
their farms are well cultivated. The [ro. 
quois Agricultural Society was formed by the 
younger Indians, in 1860, and its exhibitions 
compare favorably with those of average 
county fairs. Its meetings are held at Ver. 
sailles, 25 miles from Buffalo, where, says an 
observer in 1865, the corn, beans and squashes 
were superior to any he had seen elsewhere, 
Bat the people were themselves the most in. 
teresting exhibit. Grandchildren of Tall. 
chief, and relatives of Red-Jacket and others 
of note were among the exhibitors, in whom 
no physical deterioration could be perceived, 
Native family names, such as Two Guns, 
Blinkey, Jacket, Silver-hbeels and Ghastly- 
Darkness, appeared among the officers, judges 
or exhibitors, and a grandson of Governor 
Blacksnake, who led the Senecas at the mas. 
sacre of Wyoming, was chief police officer on 
the ground. 

The Indian reservation is governed bya 
President and a Congress, elected annually by 
native voters under authority of an act of the 
Legislature of the State of N. York. Though 
the power of the Iroquois is utterly broken, 
| their ancestral pride adheres to this semblance 


in her castle, were, in flagrant contempt ofjof authority, while they preserve their na- 


comity, permitted to be murdered for an al- 
leged outrage upon one of her subjects. This 


tional divisions and keep intact their tribal 
clans. 


unseen source, to have been wafted to the rash act was followed by instant orders to her| From an investigation of the Indian census 
skies. Thus it is that in the absence of writ-| warriors to cross the Genesee, and destroy the for the period of European acquaintance with 
ten records, the imagination of untaught man |Seneca villages, if possible, before the new-,them, the opinion has been reached that the 
surrounds the avatar of a benefactor of the|made enemy could become aware of her per-|Six Nations as they exist to-day, though wide- 


race, with the marvels of the spiritual world, 
while authentic history would have preserved 
but a hard kernel of practical truth. Long- 
fellow lays the scene of his beautiful Indian 
Edda, the song of Hiawatha, among the 
Ojibways, on the southern shore of Lake Sa- 
perior. In this poem he has preserved the) 
traditions lingering among the N. American} 
Indians respecting this ‘“ Child of Wonder.” 
The other Iroquois, it is‘said, came from 
beyond the St. Lawrence, near Montreal, 
where having arisen against their masters, 
the Adirondacks, and failing to obtain inde- 
pendence, they were forced to quit their homes 
and finally found their way into the region, 
now Central and Western New York. This 
League has many points of resemblance to 
that of our Federal Government, guaranteeing 
the independence of each tribe, while recog- 
nizing the due powers of the Confederation, | 


| 


idians from their hunting-grounds, is said to 





and the personal liberty of the individual. 


fidy. While these measures were hastening, |ly scattered, number more than they ever did 
a woman of the Kah-kwas, friendly to the|since they became the terror of the frontier 
Senecas, secretly made her way to Canan.|settlements. At least 13,668 members can be 
daigua, the residence of the war chief, who|accounted for at known points, which is more 
immediately assembled a large band of braves,|than were officially reported in 1763. A peo- 
who lay in ambush for their enemies, and de-|ple exhibiting such vitality when confronted 
stroyed or drove them from the field. The|by the waves of invasion and the onward 
Onondagas had also been aroused, and with| march of civilization, themselves among the 
a band of five thousand warriors besieged the! pristine apostles of personal liberty, should 
queen in her fastness, near Lewiston, who| be made citizens of our republic. 
soon sued for peace. The above events, legend| In common with the other aboriginal na- 
says, occurred three hundred and fifty years tions, the Senecas have been belied. Neither 
before the advent of Columbus, or about the|they, nor other tribes, were the natural ene- 
time of the Crusades. mies of the whites. In this opinion the early 
The arrival of a strong race from beyond |navigators and writers all concur. Before 
the great waters, who should drive the In-|the era of systematic wrongs, they were hos- 
pitable and kind, and disposed to friendly re- 
have been divined by one of their prophets, |lations with the pale faces, and for one han- 
and the arrival of Columbus to have been/|dred and fifty years they scrupulously ob- 
heralded by the fleetest of foot along the|served their engagements with the Dutch and 
myriad pathways of the continent. All these| English. But the American people permitted 





The aboriginal Congress consisted of fifty traditions are at best of uncertain authority,|the Indians to be grossly defrauded. Not 
sachems, whose authority was derived from since unlettered man is prone to mingle his;content to divide with them their ancient pat- 
the good opinion in which they were held for|knowledge of the present with memories of;rimony of a continent, pioneer traders have 
courage, wisdom and integrity, and found the past. |been allowed to wrest from them their bant- 
their only reward in the veneration of their} In numbers the Senecas exceeded any other ing-grounds aud invade their burial places, 
peop’e. Subordinate to these was an orderjnation composing the League. In 1650, the'and to crown injustice, a horde of subtle 
of chiefs famous for courage and eloquence, |period of their greatest prosperity, they are! knaves, in the official guise of commissioners, 
among whom were Red Jacket and Corn-'said to have numbered ten thousand. Recent superintendents and agents, have pursued 
planter, and whose reasoning moved the coun-|enumerations place those remaining in New them into their far western retreats, to cajole 
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from them their paltry annuities and wheedle 
away their newer reservations.” No skilled 
advocate has appeared for them, no medium 
has offered through which he could present 
in array to mankind, the merciless imposi- 
tions practiced apon them for many a dark 
ear; few friendly voices save that of the 
“Friends,” and orators of their own race, 
whose speech fell upon deaf ears, have been 
raised in their defence. 

“It was the dictates of policy during the 
Revolution, to paint the Indian as black as 
possible, and to hold him responsible for deeds 
of which it might easily be shown the British 
were alone guilty.” That the Indian com- 
mitted excesses and barbarities the burning of 
Schenectady, the ravaging of Cherry Valley, 
the Massacre at Wyoming and the destruction 
of hundreds of peaceful pioneer homesteads 
fully attest. 

With the exception of a portion of the 
Oveidas and a few Mohawks, the Six-nations 
were all in arms against the colonists, having 
been actuated thereto by their sanguinary 
allies, the tories, and to the lasting disgrace of 
the British Cabinet of the period, were urged 
to the commission of atrocities unparalleled 
in history, some of which are above noticed. 
The cry for protection against these predatory 
wrongs went up from the frontiers to Con- 
gress, and after much delay an expedition was 
sent under General Sullivan to Western New 
York. 

(To be continued.) 
For “ The Friend.” 


Rebuilding the Walls. 


George Withy, in his farewell address to 
Friends in North America, under date of 9th 
mo. 10th, 1822, says :—*“ The principles we 
hold are the principles of Truth, they have 
long stood the test of investigation ; our wor- 
ship and discipline, are evidently not the pro- 
duct of the contrivance of man, and there is 
nothing wanting but consistency on our part 
to enable us to hold up to others the invit- 
ing and encouraging language of the Pro- 
phet Isaiah ; ‘ Look upon Zion, the city of our 
solemnities: thine eyes shall see Jerusalem, 
a quict habitation, a tabernacle that shall not 
be taken down; not one of the stakes thereof 
shall ever be removed, neither shall any of 
the cords thereof be broken.’ Isa. xxxiii. 20. 
The Prophet goes on to proclaim; ‘ For the 
Lord is our Judge, the Lord is our Lawgiver, 
the Lord is our King; He will save us.’ 

We still have the same Judge who will 
decide our cause; the same Lawgiver who 
writes his laws upon the heart; and the same 
Lord is King over all, as in the days of the 
prophet. Wherefore then is not our Jeru- 
salem a ‘quiet habitation?’ Why need we 
fear a weakening of the stakes—surely the 
stakes shall not be removed, neither the cords 
of the tabernacle be broken—these shall all 
remain firm, for the same power upholds, and 
is just as able to keep all together as in former 
days when Zion was threatened by her ene- 
mies, And by whom did the Lord expect in 
those days of threatenings that the Church 
should be upheld? was it not by the faithful, 
even such, as said the prophet, ‘that walketh 
righteously and speaketh uprightly ; that de- 
spiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh 
his hands from holding bribes.’ These are not 
all gone, even in our day, when we may feel 
that there is a need of a stirring up of the 
faithful, an arising of those who are made 
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willing to stand forward and help to bear the 
banner, which may for a season have seemed 
to droop. 

But where are the young men and the strong 
men, that should be coming up to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty? Are they leav- 
ing the heat of the battle to be carried on by 
those who have long been the true and faith- 
ful standard-bearers? who, as they have been 
enabled to stand faithful, have been strength- 
ened to endure hardness as ‘ good soldiers’ of 
their invincible Captain. ‘These valiants are 
fast being removed from our midst; and how 
are the ranks to be maintained?’ Soldiers 
will still be needed; enemies will take ad- 
vantage of any appearance of weakness, or 
thinning of the ranks; and where weakness 
is apparent, greater will be their increased 
vigilance and efforts to lay waste the. rem- 
nant. The day is fast hastening onward, there 
is no time for delay, neither for halting by the 
way-side ; men must be at work seeking to 
repair the breaches. ‘There are still Nehe 
miahs who are made to weep and mourn : and 
these are humbled and brought low because 
of the people’s transgressions, and their dis- 
obedience of the commandments of the Most 
High. These, though they are “not sick,” 
give evidence by their countenance that they 
are sad, because “of sorrow of heart.” They 
have warned us of the distress in Jerusalem, 
and of the need of repairs ;—who then will 
rise up and help build? for their hands shall 
be strengthened for this good work ; and as in 
former days, so shall it be with those who 
are willing to be his servants now, whom the 
Lord calls to labor; “ the God of heaven He will 
prosper” them; for the work is the Lord’s, 
and the power is his also. : 









On the Internal Use of Water for the Sick, and on 
Thirst. 
(Concluded from page 242.) 

Dr. Meigs, to give a striking picture of the 
importance of both food and water in disease, 
quotes Professor Haughton, who, speaking of 
typhus fever, says: “ Your patient lies before 
you nine or ten days, supine, fasting, subde- 
lirious ; the picture of weakness and helpless- 
ness; and yet this unhappy sufferer actually 
performs, day by day, an amount of work that 
might well be envied by the strongest laborer 
in our land.” “ We have seen,” he goes on to 
say, ‘‘that the work due to Animal Heat 
would lift the body through a vertical height 
of six miles per day ; and it thus appears that 
an additional amount of work, equivalent to 
the body lifted through nearly one mile per 
day, is spent in maintaining the temperature 
at fever heat.’’ 

“ * * * * 

‘“When a patent lies comatose, without 
sense or appetite, an inexperienced, thought- 
less person might be influenced unconsciously 
to some carelessness in the administration of 
aliment or water to so inanimate a machine. 
But the body continues, as before, its de- 
structive assimilation, and still burns off its 
tissues and fluids. * * It is our duty, there- 
fore, no matter how low may be the condi- 
tion of the patient, to supply him with at least 
liquid and fluid aliment.” 

* * * * * 

“Thirst does not mean that the mouth and 
throat, or stomach merely, want water poured 
over or into them, but that the hand, the foot, 
the brain, the body and all its members need 
water. The thirst corresponds * * to the 
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excess of demand in the system over the sup- 

ply afforded by the blood, and it is caused to 

abate by the introduction of the requsite ma- 

terial into the circulating fluid, even though 

this is not accomplished in the usual manner 

by the ingestion of food or drink into the. 
stomach.” 


“ What is to be the guide as to the quantity 


of water to be supplied to the sick? I an- 
swer, unhesitatingly, that, so long as the 
patient retains his natural senses or appetites, 
there is no guide so sure, and so safe, as the 
thirst. 
edge of the physician, or the common-sense 
and experience of the nurse, must determine 
the quantities that should be given. 
is this thirst apon which I rely so implicitly? 


When this is lost, the trained knowl- 


What 


It is the appetite implanted in the body by the 


Creator, for the determination of the amount 
of water needed. The infinite wisdom which 


made the eye, the ear, the mind, the soul, es- 
tablished also the appetites of thirst and hun- 


ger, by which to regulate the amounts of food 
and liquid necessary for the sustenance of the 
animal. 
and unerring as the instinct of the bee to 


These senses are quite as wonderful 


make its mathematical cell, or to suck honey 
from the flowers ; of the ant to lay up store 


of food for its young; and of the migratory 


bird to seek its nutriment in new climates. 
For myself, I dare not oppose this divine 


sense in a thirsty patient, any more than I 


would oppose the instinct of the infant to 
take from its mother’s breast the material it 
needs for its growth.” 

“ What is to be our guide as to the amounts 


of fluid food and free water, when the patient 


falls into insensibility, and we have no longer 
the sense of thirst to assist us? We must, in 
this event, trust to our scientific knowledge 
of the needs of the body. * . , 

“One simple and proper rule would be to 
continue the amount he was taking before he 
fell into insensibility. The temperatare of 
the body will furnish another excellent cri- 
terion. So long as the heat rises to 102°, 
103°, or 104°, and when the skin is dry as 
well as hot, the tongue and mouth pasty and 
desiccated, it would be proper to aim at ad- 
ministering in each twenty-four hours, two 
or three pints of milk and one of beef-tea. If 
he can be made to swallow four ounces of 
milk or beef-tea every two hours, he would 
get forty-eight ounces, or three pints of fluid, 
in this time. If, besides this, four ounces of 
water can be administered every two hours, 
he would gain an additional forty-eight ounces, 
or ninety sixinall. It may seem rough work 
to be dosing an insensible man with food or 
drink, every hour, through all the weary days 
and nights. But, the life of a man in this 
condition has become so much that of a vege- 
table, that this practice does not disturb him 
as much as one might suppose. This stupor 
is not sleep, and | know, from experience, 
that such a patient may often be made to 
swallow thin liquids without any great dis- 
turbance. 

‘There is another point in practice in re- 
gard to the use of water for the sick, which 
will surely occur to you, before you shall have 
been long in your profession. When the 
stomach is irritable, so that vomiting occurs 
after the ingestion of liquids, and in cases of 
diarrhea or dysentery, are we to deny water 
because its use is followed by vomiting, or 
because the bowels are opened frequently? I 
think not. So long as there is acute thirst I 
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believe that water ought to be given. It may 
be well to try ice from time to time, but severe 
thirst is never, so far as I know, slaked by 
the slow process of melting ice in the mouth. 
The amount-of water obtained in this way is 
not sufficient. I am in the habit, in such 
cases, of giving water in moderate doses at 
frequent intervals. Kven though most of it 
be rejected, some is absorbed, and, after a 
time, the irritability of the stomach usually 
diminishes. This is especially true of children 
suffering from cholera infantum, diarrhcea, 
and indigestion, who will reject, time and 
again, for some hours or a day or two, milk, 
beef or chicken tea, and yet, after a while, 
begin to retain cool or iced water. The ad- 
dition of a little brandy, a teaspoonful toa 
piot or half pint of water, will, for some rea- 
son it is difficult to explain, enable the stomach 
to retain this mixture, when free water is re- 
jected. At all events it is wise to make fre- 
quent and numerous trials with water, es- 
pecially so long as the patient craves, and 
takes eagerly, this simple aliment.’”’ 

Dr. Meigs relates two seemingly desperate 
cases in which life was saved; in the one in- 
stance by dropping between tho half closed 
lips teaspoonfals of weak brandy and water 
into the mouth of the onconscious patient, 
and in the other where liquids were for days 
dropped into the mouth of the drowsy child 
from a little glass tube with a small india 
rubber bulb attached to the end. 

The concluding page of the lecture has this 
very true paragraph. 

“When the body is desiccated by fever, or 
by the loss of its fluids, through numerous 
evacutions from the bowels or skin, or by 
vomiting, there is no drug to take the place 
of the only created thing, which can give 
back to the tissues and blood, the water they 
plead for by the appointed appetite, thirst.” 

* * * * * 


The early sacred writers again and again 
recognize the need and the value of water to 
them that are athirst, and many of the most 
striking illustrations in the Bible are founded 
on the recognition of this need. 

The prophet Isaiah, speaking in the name 
of the Most High, uses this language, beauti- 
ful both in its literal and spiritual application. 
(Chap. xli. 17.) ‘* When the poor and needy 
seek water and there is none and their tongue 
faileth for thirst I, the Lord, will hear them. 
I will open rivers in high places and fountains 
in the midst of the valleys. I will make the 
wilderness a pool of water, and the dty land 
springs of water.” 

One additional remark seems necessary be- 
fore concluding this subject. It is of great 
importance that the water used as drink, 
either in health or in disease, should be pure 
water, free, so far as is possible, from contam- 
ination of'any kind. This applies to cities and 
elsewhere, and persons living in the country 
should see to it that the wells and springs 
from which their drinking water is obtained 
be frequently examined and cleaned, and that 
the house, barn and other outbuildings be so 
placed that the drainage from them should 
neither directly nor indirectly find its way into 
it. From a neglect of these precautions water, 
so essential for health, has, in more than one 
instance, become a pestilent and far-reaching 
vehicle of disease. 

Our rest is not to be found in the things of 
time, but in the riches of eternity.—Z. Pitfield. 


THE FRIEND. 


Selected. | 
NATURE’S WORSHIP. 
The ocean looketh up to heaven, 
As ’twere a living thing; 
The homage of its waves is given 
In ceaseless worshiping. 


They kneel upon the sloping sand 
As bends the human knee, 

A beautiful and tireless band, 
The priesthood of the sea. 


The sky is as a temple’s arch, 
The blue and wavy air 
Is glorious with the spirit march 
Of messengers at prayer. . 
— Whittier. 


Selected. 


———__—_>s____ 


LEND A HELPING HAND. 


Lift a little! Lift a little! 
Neighbors, lend a helping hand 

To that heavy-laden brother— 
Who for weakness scarce can stand. 

What to thee, with thy strong muscle, 
Seems a light and easy load, 

Is to him a ponderous burden, 
Cumbering his pilgrim road. 


Lift a little! Lift a little! 

Effort gives one added strength ; 
That which staggers him at rising, 

Thou canst hold at arm’s full length. 
Not his fault that he is feeble, 

Not thy praise that thou art strong ; 
It is God makes lives to differ— 

Some from wailing, some from song. 


Lift a little! Lift a little! 
Many they that need thy aid ; 
Many lying on the road-side, 
’Neath misfortune’s dreary shade. 
Pass not like the Priest and Levite, 
Heedless of thy fellow-man, 
But with heart and arms extended, 
Be a kind Samaritan. 


Selected. 
THE HAPPY HOUSE. 
“ As for me and my house we will serve the Lord.” 
O happy house! where Thou art loved the best, 
Dear Friend and Saviour of our race; 
Where never comes such welcomed honored guest, 
Where none can ever fill thy place ; 
Where every heart goes forth to welcome thee, 
Where every ear attends thy word ; 
Where every lip with blessings greeteth thee, 
Where all are waiting on their Lord. 


O happy house! where man and wife in heart, 
In faith and hope are one, 
That neither life nor death can ever part 
The holy union here begun ; 
Where both are sharing one salvation, 
And live before thee, Lord, always, 
In gladness or in tribulation, 
In happy or in evil days. 


O happy house! whose little ones are given 
Early to thee, in faith and prayer— 
To thee their Friend, who from the heights of heaven 
Guard’st them with more than mother’s care. 
O happy house! whose little voices 
Their glad hosannas love to raise ; 
And childhood’s lisping tongue rejoices 
To bring new songs of love and praise. 


O! happy house and happy servitude! 
Where all alike one Master own ; 

Where daily duty in thy strength pursued, 
Is never hard or toilsome known ; 

Where each one serves thee, meek and lowly, 
Whatever thine appointment be, 

Till common tasks seem great and holy, 
When they are done as unto thee. 


O! happy house where thou art not forgot, 
When joy is flowing full and free ; 
O! happy house! where every wound is brought 
Physician, Comforter, to thee; 
Until at last, earth’s day’s-work ended, 
All meet thee in that home above, 
From whence thou camest, where thou hast ascended, 
Thy heaven of glory and of love! 
—Poems of Home Life. 


For “The Friend” 
Calmness in Danger, 

When Job Scott was on his way to England 
on a religious visit in 1792, he encountered g 
violent storm, which lasted for two nights 
and a day, and which he says was “ tral 
terrible,’ reminding him of Addison's line, 
“ When wave on wave, and gulf on gulf, o'er. 
came the pilot’s art.” He says in a letter to 
his family, “ 1t seemed at times as if the brin 
waves would soon swallow us up; yet I never 
really lost my confidence, for all this was no 
more than for months I had firmly expected 
to meet with. You knowit was sealed on m 
soul, that the loud roar of wind, and the dread 
rolling of the waves, would awfully attend my 
passage. And now indeed it proved my hold 
on Heaven. I said in my heart, It is the Lord; 
let Him falfil his purposes. Let Him do just 
what He will with me in time and in eternity, 
Nought else beside his holy will can ever be 
good for me; and why should I wish even the 
most disagreeable parts of it averted, mitigated 
or shortened. I thought [ had had his holy 
promise who cannot lie, that I should live 
through these dreadful tossings on the bosom 
of the ocean, and once more set my foot on 
firm ground, yea, bless his holy name in won. 
ders yet to come on shore. I cannot say, I 
had no reasonings; but I well remembered 
the clearness of prospect wherein I had seen 
this dispensation on the ocean. [ also livingly 
remembered the holy warmth, energy and 
assurance that attended the promise of safety 
through all; and though it was now the Di- 
vine will that the evidence of divine thingy 
should be low in my mind, yet I could not 
cast away my confidence.” “My all I sur- 
rendered up to his disposal, not once wishing 
myself on shore, nor in another vessel.” 

This devoted servant, in this verified in 
measure the truth of the Psalmist’s declara- 
tion—“ God is our refuge and strength, a very 
present help in trouble: therefore will we not 
tear, though the earth be removed, and though 
the mountains be carried into the midst of the 
sea; though the waters thereof roar and be 
troubled.” 


Little Foxes.—Except to those who know 
their habits, the Eastern fox, expecially the 
young or “little fox,’’ never would be sus 
pected to be such a depredator. I remember 
that when I was shown one, it was with the 
greatest difficulty I could persuade myself 
that the little, very little creature—not larger 
than a jerboa, or our common kitten—playing 
with deft footfall and kindly intelligent eye 
about its cage, really was the destructive 
spoiler represented. It so happened, how- 
ever, that the keeper of the gardens where it 
was, on coming round to arrange its crib, 
made a discovery that satisfied me of the 
character, or no character, of the very “little” 
deceiver before me. Lifting up the floor-straw, 
he discovered a deep-burrowed hole that went 
right beneath the separating wall of the ad- 
joining den, a tiger's; and with a start, ex- 
amining it, the keeper found that another 
hour of secret working would have overthrown 
the wall, and let loose the fierce beast of prey. 
The whole had been done within a few hours. 
Those “ little” greyish-white feet, licked pure 
and clean of all betraying soil, and that 
“little” sharp nose, so innocent and “ pitifal” 
looking, had done their stealthy work, and 
appalling might have been the issue. I re 
member well how, as the littered, conceal- 
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living substance, and yield ourselves to its 
power. * * To say nothing of my own 
peculiar spiritual infirmities, situated as I am 
where those who have of latter years borne 
the burden of Society’s responsibilities, are 
rapidly passing away, while nearly all of those 
of younger years to whom we naturally must 
look for asaccession of the standard bearers, are 
much like those of old, who waated to be ex- 
cused from attending to the Master's invita- 
tion, because one had bought a yoke of oxen, 
another a piece of ground, &c. Vainly do 
these seem to imagine, that by shirking pre- 
sent duty, they thereby excuse themselves 
from responsibilities. But I believe many 
will some day find this is far from being the 
fact. So, like, it may be, many others scattered 
ones up and down, I dwell ‘mach in my own 
tent, seeing much I fear is amiss, even among 
those 1 can mainly unite with, and deeply 
longing to see, especially among the younger 
members, more of a willingness to enter into 
the vineyard, and to labor there; notin human 
strength or wisdom, but under the enlighten- 
ing baptising power of the Holy Spirit him- 


self.’? * 


“I am Strong in Him.”—Dr. McLeod re- 
lates that he was requested to go and visit a 
dying child. Some remarkable things were 
told bim of this boy, eleven years of age, who, 
during three years of sickness, had manifested 
the most patient submission to the will of 
God, with a singular enlightenment of the 
Spirit. He says I went to visit him. The 
child had suffered excruciating pain ; for years 
he had not known one day of rest. I gazed 
with wonder at the boy. After drawing near 
to him, and speaking some words of sympathy, 
he looked at me with his blue eyes—he could 
not move—it was the night before he died— 
and breathed into my ear these few words: 
‘‘T am strong in Him.” The words were few, 
and uttered feebly. They were the words of 
a feeble child, in a poor home, where the only 
ornament was that of a meek, and quiet, and 
affectionate mother ; and these words seemed 
to lift the burden from the very heart; they 
seemed to make the world more beautiful than 
ever it was before ; they brought home to my 
heart a great and blessed truth. May you 
and I and every one else be “strong in Him.” 


When you pin a child down to give his con- 
ception of a Scripture term or phrase, just as 
it lies in his mind, you know that you not 
unfrequently make some odd discoveries. Only 
to-day I beard a teacher telling of a bright 
little girl of ten or eleven years who was read- 
ing the story of Peter’s vision of the great 
sheet ; and on being asked what’a trance was 
replied that it was something that Peter fell 
into,—evidently having in her mind the image 
of a pit or ditch, or a great vat, into which 
the apostle was bodily precipitated. Look 
out for those images in the child’s mind ; those 
are the things which stand for facts. Take 
care that they stand for the right facts.—S. 
S. Times. 


Natural History, Science, &e. 

Moon Blindne#.—The close oppressive air 
between the decks often encourages the sailor 
to carry his mattress into the open air and 
sleep under the canopy of the sky—a pro- 
ceeding not altogether without danger if no 
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to ensue. If the moon be shining with its 
accustomed brilliancy in a cloudless sky, an 
other danger is encountered, concerning which, 
however, there isacertain difference of opinion. 
The ill effects of the direct rays of the moon 
upon sleeping persons are very generally recog- 
nized among nautical men, although of course 
very considerable allowance must be made 
for prejudice as well as for superstition, and no 
story should be received without careful ex- 
amination, and the most searching investiga- 
tion, in order to exclude all sources of error. 
There can be no doubt whatever that thou. 
sands of persons do sleep in the moonlight 
without experiencing any ill effects, but though 
that fact may be admitted, it does not follow 
that everyone is therefore exempt. 

The most remarkable instance which I have 
been able to meet with occurred in a ship with 
whose personnel 1 was well acquainted; and 
my inquiries, made directly of those who were 
personally cognizant of the occurrence, elicited 
the following particulars, which are not with- 
out interest; and unless I was intentionally 
deceived, which I have not the slightest rea- 
son to suspect, they go far to prove the reality 
of moon blindness. 

In this case the lad was 18 years of age, of 
fair complexion, full face, and large, light, 
greyish blue eyes, which attracted attention 
from their remarkable appearance. His hair 
and eye-lashes were darker however than the 
color of his eyes would lead one to expect. In 
February, 1864, on a certain night, about the 
time of full-moon, this lad was sleeping on the 
forecastle, with his face turned upward, fully 
exposed to the direct rays of the moon. The 
circumstance was remarked by his messmates 
who remonstrated with him, and assured him 
he would feel bad effects from it; but in spite 
of these remonstrances he persisted in keeping 
his place. Nothing occurred that night, but 
on the following night he was one of a deep- 
sea sounding party, and was beating the line, 
when the moon rose, and as it did so he sud- 
denly exclaimed that he could not see, and 
would have fallen overboard if he had not 
been stopped as he was deliberately walking 
into the sea. For ten nights after this oc- 
currence, a8 soon as the moon rose above the 
horizon, he complained that a cloud seemed 
to develop itself before his eyes, and he forth. 
with became temporarily blind, so that it be- 
came necessary to lead him about the deck ; 
but this only happened during moonlight. On 
two occasions he narrowly escaped serious 
accidents from falling down a hatchway, and 
it became necessary to place him upon the sick 
list. The surgeon, a gentleman of superior 
attainments, with whom I am acquainted, ex- 


sj}amined his eyes minutely, but could detect 


nothing abnormal in them. When the man 
was between decks and out of the moonlight, 
he had no difficulty in distinguishing objects ; 
nor was his vision affected during daylight, 
nor after dark before the moon rose. Ulti- 
mately, when the next moon came round he 
had recovered from this singular affection, 
which did not return again. — Collingrwood's 
Naturalist in Chinese Seas. 

African Alligators.—The number of alliga- 
tors in the Seeambye is prodigious, and in this 
river they are more savage than in some 
others. Many children are carried off annu- 
ally at Sesheke and other towns; for, not- 
withstanding the danger, when they go down 


,»|the plaits a variety of colors. 


for water they almost always must play awhile, 
This reptile is said by the natives to Strike 
the victim with his tail, then drag him in ang 
drown bim. When lying in the water, watch. 
ing for prey, the body never appears. Many 
calves are lost also, and it is seldom that g 
number of cows can swim over at Sesheke 
without some loss. I never could avoid shud. 
dering on secing my men swimming acrogg 
the branches of the river, after one of them 
had been caught by the thigh and taken be. 
low. He, however, retained, as nearly all of 
them in the most trying circumstances do, 
his full presence of mind, and, having a small, 
square, ragged edged javeline with him, whea 
dragged to the bottom gave the alligator g 
stab behind the shoulder. The alligator, 
writhing in pain, left him, and he came ont 
with the deep marks of the reptile’s teeth on 
his thigh.— _D. Livingstone. 

Carib Baskets—The Indians in the small 
islands of West Indies still retain the art of 
making water-tight baskets which they have 
preserved from the teaching of their ancestors, 
Their baskets have such a reputation through. 
out all the islands that they command large 
prices, and were it not for their innate lazi. 
ness, and the scarcity of the peculiar shrub of 
which the baskets are composed, these people 
might attain to a degree of affluence. These 
“panniers” or baskets are made of all sizes, 
some as large as a common trunk. They are 
made sometimes of a reed called roseau, but 
the best are made from a plant called the 
mahoe, which is now so scarce that the basket 
makers have to take long journeys into the 
forests to obtain it. 

By burying it in the ground, and using for 
some the juices of certain plants, they give to 
There are two 
thicknesses, and between them layers of the 
wild plantain, which make them perfectly 
water tight. I have one which was in use 
nearly a year, being constantly carried on the 
heads of my attendants; and even yet it will, 
I think, hold water. All the country people 
desire to possess a pannier or Carib basket, 
which serves them as a light and portable 
trunk.—F, A. Ober. 

Sleeplessness. — Physiological experiments 
have shown that in sleep the blood moves 
more slowly through the vessels of the brain, 
and the vessels themselves are smaller, than 
when the animal is awake. 

From this fact it has been concluded that 
sleeplessness may be due to either of two com 
ditions, both of which will cause an increased 
amount of blood in the brain; an increased 
force of circulation, or a dilated state of the 
blood vessels. It is supposed that wine, coffee, 
tea, and certain forms of heart- trouble cause 
wakefulness in the first of these ways ; and 
that exhaustion, mental care, and worry and 
nervousness act in the latter by affecting the 
little nerves which ramify in the coats of the 
blood-vessels and whose function it is to givé 
them tone and regulate their caliber. 

It is often asked why coffee, &c., will some 
times cause sleep and at others wakefulness 
in the same person, and the answer prob- 
ably is that in certain states they act by in- 
creasing the force of the heart’s action and 
thus produce the latter effect, while in othet 
and exhausted nervous conditions they give § 
strength to these little nerves, cause a general 
toning up of the blood vessels, less blood in 
the brain, and sleep. 

Besides these causes of wakefulness there 
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js physical pain and any thing which acts di- 
rectly on the senses, as loud noises, a bright 
light, or foul or irritating air. 

The custom which many nervous sufferers 

t into of dosing themselves with chloral, 
bromide of potash, and the like, is to be depre- 
cated. For not only do all of these things 
earry the danger of forming a bad habit in 
themselves, but as a rule their administration 
would not be considered good practice by a 
good physician. Ifa woman is so nervous as 
to be constantly sleepless, she needs treatment 
for the nervousness rather than for the other. 
Rest, change, food, exercise, are the key-notes 
of the cure, and not the combating of a single 
symptom by medicines which are pretty sure 
to carry evil consequences in their train.— 
Exchange. 

Typhus.—The poisons of typhus, small pox 
and yellow fever are best antagonized by pure 
air, water and soap. 


The longer I live, the meaner I think of 
human activity, and the more certain I am, 
itis to be and will be baffled and confounded 
inallits mighty movements in religious things, 
except as under Divine influence.—J. Scott. 
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The British Friend of 3rd month has been 
received, containing some interesting articles, 
and manifesting (as several previous numbers 
have done) a more decidedly open advocacy 
of the original doctrines of our Society, or per- 
haps we should say a clearer insight into the 
present causes of weakness in its borders, than 
had been the case at some former periods. 

In an Editorial on the condition of the 
Mectings in America, “ more particularly in 
the western parts,” it says :— 


“Tt is no little satisfaction that there is 
some reason —would there were more—for 
believing that a reaction has set in, that the 
causes of unrest and disunity have at length 
been discovered to proceed not from a recur- 
rence to first principles, as was imagined by 
many, but by wide divergence from them, and 
that consequently, in order to a restoration of 
harmony, every innovation must be turned 
from and denied. Our reason for the belief 
above spoken of is the publication in Kansas 
of a new Journal, entitled The Western Friend, 
devoted to the interests of the conservative 
cause in the Society of Friends. 
from No. 2 the following: 


After a lapse of more than two centuries, many of 
the distinguishing doctrines of the Society of Friends 
are now either openly or covertly assailed by those who 
contend for our name ; and to-day, we as Friends find 
ourselves fighting the same battle for those precious 
sages with those in our fold, which the early 

riends fought to martyrdom with those who sought 
by cruelty to crush the system of doctrine and practice, 
Which God by the light of his Holy Spirit had called 
them to proclaim and defend. 

The Western Friend enters the field of Journalism in 
the Society of Friends as the avowed and fearless ad- 
VYocate of the Ancient Type of Orthodox Qnakerism. 

hile maintaining the doctrinal standard of Fox, Penn, 
and Barclay, The Western Friend will press the necessity 
of that inward experience and acquaintance with the 


y Work of the Holy Spirit, which alone qualifies us to 


Witness for our faith; which alone gives that access to 

in spiritual worship, wherein is seen the harm 
and folly, the danger and inconsistency of ‘ Mourners’ 
Benches,’ ‘Sanctification Altars,’ ‘Outward Consecra- 


We quote! tachment to the ancient doctrines and prac- | 


tions,” and all human dictation of outward acts, as | 
‘means of grace’ in worship. 


Besides the hope of reaction to be drawn 
from this extract, we have received within the 
last few days a very encouraging letter from 
un esteemed minister in one of the Western 
States. He thus writes :— 


A time of searching and sifting is upon us in this 
country. The excesses reported in many places have 
come about gradually. Our Society has been trained 
to the utmost tolerance during these years of ‘ Revival | 
Work.’ There has been a very prevalent desire to en- 
courage all that was good. And while the movement 
has claimed for itself great results for good, it has| 
gathered a momentum which few would venture to en- 
counter; and those most instrumental in swelling the 
current have seemed most impatient of restraint. 
there been a disposition in what is called ‘ Revival 
Work’ to heed the counsels of the most experienced, 
and to welcome the checks designed to prevent those 
outgoings which cause scattering, there would have been a 





far different state of things among us now. 

But a time of REACTION has come. It is evident, not 
to the vision of the seer alone, but to the common judg- 
ment of our people, that toleration must have a limit; 
that individual liberty must not be suffered to the ex- 
tent of bringing the whole body into bondage ; and that 
the depressed authority of the Church must again be 
restored, if our ground as a Society is not wholly to be 
abandoned. We have been wonderfully swept by revo- 
Jutionary tendencies, but not altogether moved from our 
foundation. There is still a Society of Friends within 
our pale ; and how many without are struggling up into | 
the light and liberty which it has been our mission to 


giving a certain sound, is responded to with rejoicing by 
many hearts among those who abide in a living concern | 
to stand in their allotted places, and to do their ap- 
pointed work according to the will of God. 

May the reaction in due time reach our 
shores.” 


We believe, as above expressed, that there 
is “some reason,” and we cordially unite in 
the wish—‘“ would there were more”—for be- 
lieving that the eyes of some among us are 
being opened to see that they had not pro- 
perly understood the nature of that concern 
for the truth which has long rested weightily 
on the minds of many in different parts of, 
our Society. The conviction we think is| 
spreading throughout our borders, that the) 
stigma of narrow-mindedness, prejudice, and) 
want of charity, has been unjustly attached 
to those who felt bound to oppose the early 
developments of that spirit of change, whose 
riper fruits are now startling many others. 
We have seen evidences of this, especially 
among the members of those smaller bodies 
which have within a few years become sepa- 
rated from the Yearly Meetings of Canada, 
Western, lowa and Kansas. As these have 
been brought into suffering through their at- 


tices of the Society of Friends, (whether the 
steps they have taken have in all cases been 
wise or not), they have found their former} 
prejudices melting away, and have discovered | 
(probably in many cases to their surprise), 
that they were really in unity with Friends) 
in other sections of the Society, whom at one) 
time they regarded with coolness, and whose 
real position they had misunderstood. This 
change in feeling is by no means confined to 
the members of the bodies just referred to. 
We believe there are many honest-hearted 
Friends in Yearly Meetings where no such 
divisions have taken place, and among the 
members remaining connected with the larger 
bodies of those Yearly Meetings which have 
been thus divided, who are alarmed at the de- 
partures which have taken place in their 
borders, who are asking for the old paths, and 





who desire to see a standard lifted up against 
the progress of error. Such Friends will 
naturally be drawn towards those who are of 
like mind with themselves ; and therefore we 
expect to see on the part of such, an increas- 
ing appreciation of that testimony for the 
truth of primitive Quakerism, and for its 
adaptation to the wants of mankind, which 
has been upheld by the Yearly Meetings of 
Philadelphia and Ohio with a good degree of 
faithfulness. 

The true ground of unity among our mem- 
bers is being baptized by the one Spirit, and 
being led by it into the same belief and the 
same practices. We long for the coming of 


Had|the day when all such will recognize each 


other as members of the same body, and when 
the obstructions which now arise from differ- 
ences in organization will be done away— 
when it may again be truly said, that from 
whatever part of the world Friends come, 
they all speak the same language. 


Our readers may remember seeing in our 
columns extracts from a Memoir of John 
Finch Marsh, an aged English Friend. We 
believe these were encouraging and satisfac- 
tory to many who perused them, from the 
evidence they afforded, of a close walking 


; ‘ |with the Lord’s Holy Spirit; and that this 
proclaim! The witness to the perfect truth, the trumpet | 


bad produced the blessed fruits of faith, gentle- 
ness, meekness and purity, which flow from 
such holy fellowship. 

We have received from bis daughter, Pris- 
cilla Pitt, a manuscript memoir of her mother, 
Hannah Marsh, who survived her beloved 
partner about four years, and was removed to 
a better world in the year 1877, at the age of 
87. The memoir was accompanied with a few 
letters, and with the book in which the de- 


‘ceased made the last entries in her diary. In 


reading over these papers, we have been im- 
pressed with the many instructive and practi- 
cal remarks they contain, and with the holy, 
self denying, watchful frame of mind, which 
this dear friend so steadily maintained. We 
believe that she was one of those of whom our 
Saviour said, “Blessed are those servants, 
whom the Lord, when He cometh, shall find 
watching.” We propose inserting portions 
of these documents, for the benefit of our 
readers. 


We have received from the Depository of 
the Pennsylvania Bible Society, N. W. corner 
of Seventh and Walnut Sts., Philadelphia, a 
pamphlet of 48 pages, containing specimen 
verses of the Scriptures in 215 languages and 
dialects, in which they have been printed and 
circulated. 


Judge Butler, of the U. S. Cireuit Court, 
having directed a notice of the distribution of 
funds, under the will of Sarah Zane, to be in- 
serted in “ The Friend,” we depart from our 
usual rale of refusing all advertisements. We 
do this the more readily, that the design of 
the Judge may be answered in bringing this 
to the notice of such Friends as may have an 
interest in the case. 


The Book Committee of the Meeting for 
Sufferings of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
have just printed an edition of the Memoirs of 
Daniel Wheeler, from new stereotype plates. 
In this, the text of the original English edi- 
tion has been followed without alteration. 
An index bas been added. It forms an octavo 
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volume of 600 pages, and is sold at the low| 
price of $1.00 bound in cloth, and $1.50 in 
half morocco binding. 


The Report of the Bible Association of 
Friends in America shows a distribution from 
the Depository, for the year ending 9th mo. 
30th, 1879, of 3573 volumes, consisting of 1376 
Bibles, 1688 Testaments and Psalms, and 509 
Testaments. Of these all but 480 were do- 
nated. We observe, in looking at the list of 
prices, a considerable reduction from former 
rates—the large Reference Bibles, in sheep, 
being now sold at $1.75, and the smaller Tes- 
taments in cloth at 15 cents. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 

Unitep States.—The Report of the State Treasurer 
on the finances of Pennsylvania, for the year ending 
11th mo. 30th, 1879, shows the receipts from ordinary 
sources amounted to $5,392,361, and the expenditures 
for purposes other than the redemption of loans, to 
$4,844,111. Nearly four million dollars was collected 
in the form of taxes. Licenses, chiefly those issued to 
retail store and tavern-keepers, yielded eight hundred 
thousand dollars. The chief item of expense is interest 
on the State debt, which amounted to $1,200,664; 
$735,500 for educational purposes; for charitable in- 
stitutions $526,000. The Legislature cost $523,000, 
exclusive of the public printing $238,140; and the gen- 
eral expenses of government, including the pay of in- 
spectors, &c., amounted to over $300,000. 

The Board of Trustees of the State Hospital for the 
Insane, decided to admit 500 patients during the first 

ear. 
r One hundred and ninety-seven graduates received the 
degree of Doctor of Medicine at the annual commence- 
ment of the Jefferson Medical College in this city. 

Our exports of petroleum and petroleum products 
during the Ist month of this year, were $3,528,070, 
against $1,897,802 for the same month last year. For 
seven month ending 31st of 1st mo. last, $26,014,150. 

There arrived in New York during the 1st month, 
8328 immigrants, against 2818 for corresponding time 
last year. The total immigration for twelve months 
was 147,963—an excess of 65,509 over previous year. 

The Senate of Wisconsin, by a vote of 19 to 11, con- 
curred with a joint resolution from the House, looking 
to female suffrage. 

The lower Mississippi is very high, and apprehension 
is felt for the levees in some places. Some crevasses 
have been reported, requiring immediate attention to 
close the openings and strengthen the banks. 

There is annually manufactured on the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, about 1,500,000,000 feet of white 
pine lumber, with its proportionate accompaniment of 
shingles, laths and pickets. This is mostly consumed 
west of the river. St. Louis receives more lumber an- 
nually than any point on the river. 

The temperature at Cheyenne, Wyoming Territory, 
during the last three days of last week, ranged from 
zero to 18 degrees below. 

The severe weather in the Pacific coast region of 
British Columbia, continued at last accounts, and it was 
feared the remainder of the live stock would perish be- 
fore spring. The loss is estimated at $1,000,000, and 
many stock-raisers have been reduced to poverty. The 
snow is from three to five feet deep on a level. 

On the 9th inst., a steamer left Detroit in the morn- 
ing and arrived at Cleveland in the afternoon. This is 
said to be the earliest trip recorded between these places 
by more than a week. 

The Grand Central Hotel and Webster House and 
some smaller buildings in Oakland, Cal., were burned 
on the 9th. Less $275,000. 

The expense of removing the Alexandrian obelisk, 
from Egypt to New York, will be $75,000—which, it 
is said, is to be borne by W. H. Vanderbilt. 

The total tonnage of all kinds of coal for the first 
week in this month was 399,467 tons; and for the year 
4,043,697 tons; an increase of 143,013 tons over the 
same period last year. 

The mortality in this city the past week numbered 
327. Of this number 194 were adults, and 133 children 
—55 being under one year of age. There were 66 
deaths from consumption, and 34 from inflammation of 
the lungs. 

Markets, &c.—U. S. sixes, 1881, 105; 
4}’s, 107}; 4’s, 1907, 106}. 

Cotton.—No material change. Sales of middlings 
are reported at 13} a 13} cts. per lb, 
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Petroleum.—Crude, 7} cts. in barrels, and refined at 
7% cts. for export, and 8 cts. per gallon for home use. 

Flour continues dull. Sales of 1500 barrels, includ- 
ing Minnesota extra, at $6 a $6.75; Penna. extra family, 
$6.25 a $6.75; western, $6.75 a $7.12} ; patent, $7.25 a 
$8.25. Rye flour $5 per barrel. 

Grain.—Wheat is in better demand. Penna. red, 
$1.45} ; southern amber, $1.46} a $1.47. Rye, 92 a 93 
cts. Corn, mixed, 543 a 55 cts.; yellow, 553 cts., and 
white at 59 cts. Oats, mixed, 45} a 46 cts., and white, 
474 a 49 cts. 

Seeds.—Clover-seed, 7 a 8 cts. per pound ; timothy, 
$3.20 a $3.35 ; flaxseed, $1.80 a $1.90 per bushel. 

Beef cattle were in good demand—2443 head arrived 
and sold at 3} a 6} cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Sheep were active, and sold at 5} a 7} cts. per Ib. 

Lambs 6 a 7} cts. per lb. 

Hogs were in demand at 6} a7 cts. per pound, as to 
condition. 

Cows were dull.—Sales at $15 to $40 per head. 

ForEiGn.—The dissolution’of Parliament is to occur 
on the 23rd inst., and it is expected that writs for the 
new election will be issued on the 24th. The present 
Parliament will have existed six years and eighteen 
days. Since the first Parliament of George IIL. only 
two have lasted a longer time. Lord Beaconsfield, in 
his manifesto, reviews the important operations of the 
Government during his administration, and claims for 
it general success and prosperity. ‘The immediate 
dissolution of Parliament, he says, will afford an oppor- 
tunity to the nation to decide upon a course which will 
materially influence its future fortunes, and shape its 
destiny. Rarely in this country, has there been an oc- 
casion more critical. The power of England will largely 
depend upon the verdict of the country. Her Majesty’s 
present Ministers have hitherto been enabled to secure 
that peace so necessary to the welfare of all civilized 
countries, and so peculiarly the interest of our own; 
but this ineffable blessing cannot be obtained by the 
passive principles of non-interference. Peace rests on 
the presence, not to say the ascendancy, of England in 
the councils of Europe.” 

The Chancellor of the British Exchequer states the 
revenue of the year to be £2,195,000 less than was ex- 
pected, making a total deficiency of £3,356,000. More 
than £5,000,000 were squandered upon the war in 
Zululand. 

An appeal has been issued in London, for assistance 
for the famine-stricken people of Armenia and Kur- 
distan, from whom the most appalling acconnts con- 
tinue to be received. The famine is said to extend over 
an area of 1000 square miles. 

The Guion Line Steamer, Montana, from New York 
to Liverpool, ran on the rocks in Church Bay, about 3 
o’clock on the morning of the 13th. Her forward com- 
partments are full of water, and there is no prospect of 
saving the vessel. The passengers were all safely landed. 

Dixon’s Colliery at High Blantyre, near Glasgow, is 
on fire from a gas explosion. One person was killed by 
the explosion, and a thousand are thrown out of em- 
ployment by the disaster. 

In the French Senate, the Ferry education bill, has 
been adopted, rejecting clause 7, which referred to the 
Jesuits, 

Information has been received of a rupture between 
France and Madagascar, in consequence of a misunder- 
standing between the French consul and the Govern- 
ment of the Island. The consul has hauled down his 
flag and appealed to his Government for support. 

‘The French Cabinet, is strongly censured by the St. 
Petersburg Journal, for refusing to surrender Hartman, 
whose complicity with the Moscow explosion was proven 
beyond doubt. It says, “ The Cabinet’s decision amounts 
to encouragement to assassins, and is, therefore, greatly 
to be regretted.” 

The Golos publishes an article urging reforms as the 
most deadly weapon against sedition and anarchy. 

A great fire occurred on the 8th inst., at the weaving 
works in Moscow. The centre building was destroyed, 
twenty-four persons were burned to death, and twenty- 
nine injured. Three-fourths of Nevesinge, Herzego- 
vina, were destroyed on the 9th, including the residence 
of the commandant and the post and telegraph offices. 
Many persons are rendered homeless, but no lives were 
lost. 

Reports from various parts of the Ottoman Empire, 
give the idea of a condition of almost hopeless confusion 
and dilapidation. The consuls at Salonica have in- 
formed the ambassadors at Constantinople that, except 
in the immediate vicinity of the towns, the whole region 
is dominated by brigands. They levy blackmail upon 
Mussulmans and Christians indiscriminately. Up to 
the 12th inst., no further news regarding Col. Synge 
and his wife had reached Constantinople. 


TRACT ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS, 


The Annual Meeting will be held in the Committee 
room of Arch St. Meeting-house, on Fourth-day even. 
ing, the 31st inst., at 8 o’clock. 

Friends generally are invited to attend. 

EpwARpD Marts, 
3d mo. 1880. Clerk, 


In the Circuit Court of the United States, in and for 
the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, in the third circuit, 

In Equity. Of April Sessions, 1827. No. 1. 

MAGILL er Ax. v. BROWNE er at, 

The Master appointed by the Court to report distri. 
bution of the fund formerly in Court, with its inte 
and now in the Treasury of the United States, am 
the legatees, yet unpaid, under the will of Sarah 
deceased, in conformity with the decree made in this 
case, in January, 1841, adding net accrued interest, wil] 
meet the parties interested on Wednesday, the 21st da 
of April, i880, at 11 o’clock A. M., at the office of Eli 
K. Price, Esq., No. 709 Walnut St., Philadelphia, when 
and where all persons having any claim upon said fund 
will be heard. Jas, C, SELLERS, Master, 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Friends who may feel drawn to apply for- the posi- 
tions of Superintendent and Matron of this Institution, 
are requested to communicate with either of the under. 
signed — 

William P. Townsend, West Chester, Pa. 
John S. Comfort, Fallsington, Bucks Co., Pa, 
Charles J. Allen, 304 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
Elizabeth R. Evans, 322 Union St. = 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Pa. 

Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, N. J. 


FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Haut, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients may be 

made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Board of 
Managers. 





Diep, at his residence at West Falmouth, Mass., on 
the 25th of 11th month, 1879, Josepa N. Swrt, son of 
Daniel and Hepzibah W. Swift, in the 51st year of his 
age, a member of Sandwich Monthly Meeting of Friends, 
Endowed with remarkable gifts of thought, memory, 
and conversation, he showed from early years, through 
Divine influence, a tendency to turn them upward, 
above the concerns of time and sense, into higher and 
spiritual channels. During his maturer years he was 
often and deeply exercised under those heart-searchi 
baptisms of Divine Grace, through which he was quali- 
fied and constrained to bear public testimony to the un- 
searchable riches of Christ, to the perceptible influence 
of the Holy Spirit, and to the necessity of obedience 
thereto. While engaged in his daily labor, or in times 
of retirement, he travailed in spirit for the spiritual 
welfare of his neighbors, often calling at their homes 
with a word of encouragement, instruction, or exhorta- 
tion in love to their souls. He was anxious lest the 
cares of this life, and the deceitfulness of things which 
some seemed grasping afier, were choking the word in 
their hearts, so that it was becoming unfruitful. “ Set 
your affection on things above, and not on things on the 
earth ;” attend diligently to the grace of God which 
bringeth salvation through Jesus Christ, was increas 
ingly the testimony of his life and ministry. 

——, at her residence in this city, on the 12th of 
Second month last, SARAH FoLWELL, in the 86th year 
of her age, an esteemed member of the Monthly Meet 
ing of Friends of Philadelphia. 

-——, at her residence in Philadelphia, Second month 
17th, 1880, Resecca, wife of Thomas Scattergood, in 
the 78th year of her age, a member of the Monthly 
Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia for the Northern 
District. Having submitted in early life to the visita- 
tions of Divine Grace, and being earnest in her desires 
faithfully to follow on to know the Lord, she became & 
useful and beloved member of our religious Society. 
Experiencing the presence of her Saviour to support 
her in many seasons of deep conflict, she was refine 
through suffering, and was a bright example of Chris- 
tian virtues. Among her last expressions near the close 
of a painful illness which terminated her life, was, 
“Bless the Lord, oh my soul, and forget not all his 
benefits ;” “ Blessed forever be his holy name.” 


~ “WILLIAM H. PILE, PRINTER, | 
No, 422 Walnut Street. 
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